BOSTON, JANUARY, 1897. 


Indeed, it is a most melancholy consideration that even the civilized, 
and I may almost justly say the christianized world from the beginning, 
should have adopted and still continue to adopt the military life as an ob- 
ject of eager desire, and do not shrink back from educating the rising 
generation in the love of war and strife, and cease not to instil into the 
youthful mind, that it is highly honorable to shed a brother’s blood. It 
is with pain that we see at the present moment whole communities, nay, 
even respectable cities, who, disregarding their christian character, do 
not discountenance, but highly applaud and reward with public honors 
and emoluments those who are foremost in and best calculated for butch- 
ering their fellow-heirs of immortality. Our own country, after all 
our boasting and great experience, is not free from this dreadful con- 


tagion. Schools are forming throughout our land to rear up children in 
the knowledge and love ofarms. The wilderness for thousands of miles is 
explored for the purpose of building forts and places of military strength, 
at a most intolerable expense,—for carrying on a spirit of avarice and 
speculation, influence and patronage. The present mania for another 
Indian, if not foreign war, ought to be highly alarming to the people of 
the United States. I have great confidence in Him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords that the time is drawing nigh (though much distress 
must first come), when all the nations ot the earth shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks and the earth shall 
be covered with the knowledge of God as the waters cover the seas. 


Boupinor, 1819. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


ArT. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shal] be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at oné time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direct 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


The year just closed has been remarkable for interna- 
tional disturbances and complications in many parts of 
the world. Armenia, Cuba, Venezuela, the Transvaal, 
Trinidad, Abyssinia, the Soudan, Matabeleland, the 
Philippines, Zanzibar,—it is only necessary to mention these 
names to stir up the memory of bloodshed and cruelty, 
of military disaster or triumph, of rumors of great war, of 
delicate and puzzling diplomatic proceedings, of excite- 
ment and anxiety,—of which the year has been so full. 
All the great powers of the world, in addition to many 
smaller ones, have been involved seriously in these dis- 
turbances. In an unusual manner, it has been a year of 
world-disturbance. At times a tremendous conflict of 
arms hasseemed unavoidable. Military extension, with 


its growing burdens, has gone steadily on in Europe, 
and in naval development our own country has been un- 
usually active. 

On the other hand, the year has witnessed much indi- 
cating the steady and accelerated progress of peace, and 
giving promise of its early triumph. The Venezuelan 
excitement, with which the year began, has all been 
allayed and the three countries involved are now on ex- 
cellent terms. Grest Britain and Brazil have settled the 
Trinidad affair in a most commendable way. The Jame- 
son incident has been disposed of in a way that indicates 
a greater disposition in England to be just in her colonial 
policy. A treaty of peace has closed the conflict be- 
tween Italy and Abyssinia, and the peace party in Italy 
have showed such strength as will probably prevent any 
such conflict in the future. The Greater Republic of Cen- 
tral America has been formed, a step clearly in the in- 
terests of peace. Colombia and Costa Rico, Chile and 
Bolivia, Italy and Brazil, Great Britain and Colombia, 
Great Britain and Holland, Chile and Argentina, France 
and Brazil, Hayti and San Domingo, have settled or 
agreed to settle differences by artitration. The United 
States and Great Britain are just on tke point of the 
creation of a general treaty and court of arbitration. 
The peace movement represented by the peace societies, 
the Peace Congress, the Interparliamentary Union, and 
various national and special arbitration conferences, has 
never developed so much strength and influence as dur- 
ing the past year. 

Will the New Year be one of peace? It is difficult to 
say. The Armenian plague spot remains, with few signs 
of improvement. The deplorable condition in Cuba 
continues and it is not possible to see the end. There 
are jealousies and strained relations between nations that 
bode no good. But we have much to make us believe 
that the sky will gradually clear and the outlook become 
brighter as the year goes forward. It is no time, how- 
ever, to relax effort. Every friend of peace must be at 
his post all the year round. The cause has only just 
begun its great triumphs. It will prevail if by faith in 
God and ceaseless devotion to duty we make it prevail. 
We ask continued sympathy and co-operation not only 
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with the great cause in general but with our own work in 
particular, that the ApvocaTe or Peace and the society 
which it represents may do more efficient service in the 
year just opening than they have ever done before. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The President’s message, sent to Congress at its re- 
opening on December 7th, gave, as had been expected, un- 
usual attention to foreiga affairs, especially in reference 
to Turkey and Cuba. He refers, evidently with deep re- 
gret, to the fact that ‘‘ the hideous and bloody aspect ” of 
the situation in Asiatic Turkey has not changed for the 
better either through ‘‘ the awakening of the Turkish 
government to the demands of humane civilization ” or 
through ‘‘ decisive action on the part of the great nations 
having the right by treaty to interfere for the protection 
of those exposed to the rage of mad bigotry and cruel 
fanaticism.” He declares that, though none of our citi- 
zens in Turkey have so far been killed, ‘* their safety in 
the future is by no means assured.” Nothing has been 
left undone by the government to protect our citizens, 
mostly missionaries, residing in Turkey. The Turkish 
government has so far not acknowledged the validity of 
claims made for the pillage and destruction of American 
missionary property, but the justice of these claims can 
not be doubted and ‘ nothing will be omitted to bring 
about their prompt settlement.” 

In reference to the intervention of the United States 
to stop the massacres, the President wisely says that 
‘‘ the deep feeling and sympathy that have been aroused 
among our people ought not to so far blind their reason 
and judgment as to lead them to demand impossible 
things. The outbreaks of blind fury which lead to 
murder and pillage in Turkey occur suddenly and without 
notice, and an attempt on our part to force such a hostile 
presence there as might be effective for prevention or 
protection would not only be resisted by the Ottoman 
Government, but would be regarded as an interruption of 
their plans by the great nations who assert their exclu- 
sive right to intervene in their own time and method for 
the security of life and property in Turkey.” Anyone 
who knows the military strength and fanatical spirit of 
Turkey and the relation of the European powers to that 
Empire does not need to be told that any attempt of the 
United States single handed to ‘ force” things there 
would not only be, in the President’s language, to attempt 
an *‘ impossibility,’’ but that it would be an act of utter 


folly. Whatever power our country may have in Turkey 


at the present juncture must be wholly of a peaceful na- 
ture, and it is well for us and the world that we have a 
President who sees this clearly. 

The distressing situation in Cuba the President de- 
scribes in strong terms, showing that the conflict is grow- 
ing more and more bitter and inhuman on both sides. 
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The United States has large interests in the island, both 
financial and humanitarian. The relations of this country 
to Spain are rendered very vexatious not merely by rea- 
son of our strong natural sympathy with those who are 
struggling for liberty but because many Cubans live in 
this country, who are constantly furnishing aid to the 
insurrection. ‘* This government is constantly called 
upon to protect American citizens, to claim damages for 
injuries to persons and property, now estimated at many 
millions of dollars, and to ask explanations and apologies 
for the acts of Spanish officials, whose zeal for the re- 
pression of rebellion sometimes blinds them to the im- 
munities belonging to the unoffending citizens of a 
friendly power. It follows from the same causes that the 
United States is compelled to actively police a long line 
of sea coast against unlawful expeditions, the escape of 
which the utmost vigilance will not always suffice to pre- 
vent.” As to positive intervention, which has been so 
‘* vehemently demanded ”’ in various quarters, the Presi- 
dent expresses himself as opposed to it. The according 
of belligerent rights now would be untimely and * clearly 
perilous and injurious to our own interests.” The inde- 
pendence of Cuba can not be granted, for there is really 
no settled Cuban government to be recognized. The 
suggestion that the island be bought would be worthy of 
consideration, if there existed any evidence that Spain 
were willing to sell. To intervene and force a termina- 
tion of the strife, even at the cost of war to the United 
States, the President loudly hints would be unworthy of 
our country. ‘* The United States has a character to 
maintain as a nation, which plainly dictates that right and 
not might should be the rule of its conduct.” The Presi- 
dent declares, after an admirable statement of the difti- 
culties and perplexities of the situation, that in his judg- 
ment the United States should attempt to secure home 
rule for Cuba under the sovereignty of Spain. This would 
stop the conflict and ought to * satisfy all rational require- 
ments.” ‘‘ It was intimated by this government to the gov- 
ernment of Spain some months ago that, if a satisfactory 
measure of home rule were tendered the Cuban insur- 
gents, and would be accepted by them, tpon a guaran- 
tee of its execution, the United States would endeavor to 
find a way not objectionable to Spain of furnishing such 
guaranty.’’ Though not yet answered, this intimation is 
believed to be not altogether unwelcome to Spain. 

The message hints that the time may come before long 
when the sovereignty of Spain in Cuba shall be practi- 
cally extinct and that then the United States will be com- 
pelled to act according to ‘* the precise conditions then 
existing.’”’ But this country must not create the emer- 
gencies, and must only act in harmony with the require- 
ments of public law and considerations of humanity. 

The whole spirit in which the message treats both the 
Armenian and the Cuban questions is extremely admirable, 
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as far removed on the one hand from the cheap Jingoism 
which itches and screams for a fight as it is on the other 
from indifference to the demands of humanity on the part 
of a great free country. 

As to other matters the message declares, what was 
already known to the public, that ‘‘ the Venezuela boun- 
dary question has ceased to be a matter of difference 
between Great Britain and the United States.” The plan 
of putting certain Consular positions under the civil ser- 
vice rules has proved to be entirely satisfactory. So has 
that of the inspection of Consular offices. Recommenda- 
tion is made that official residences for our Ambassadors 
and Ministers at foreign capitals should be provided at 
public expense. Reference is made to the effort to pre- 
serve the seal life in Behring Sea, and upon the reports 
of the Commissions of this country and Great Britain, 
soon to be made, touching the actual conditions of the 
seals, it is hoped that hearty codperation may be secured 
for their protection. 

Additional interest has been given to the subject of 
foreign affairs by the excellent report of Secretary Olney, 
the first of its kind ever made. His treatment of the 
Armenian and the Cuban questions harmonizes of course 
with that of the President, though it is fuller on the latter 
subject. He refers to the establishment of the Greater 
Republic of Central America by the republics of Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Salvador, the recognition of which 
is under consideration by the department. Negotiations 
are still in progress for the completion of the work of the 
Chilian claims commission. Our relations with China 
have been made more friendly by the concession to 
American citizens of the right to purchase lands. Refer- 
ence is made to the re-imposing of the tonnage tax on 
German shipping because of the collection in German 
ports of dues on all American vessels; also to the string- 
ent measures adopted by Germany against the importa- 
tion of American cattle and meats ‘‘ on assumed grounds 
of public health”; also to the restrictions imposed upon 
American life insurance companies doing business in 
Prussia. The situation in Samoa is practically the same 
as stated in the last annual message of the President. 

The example set by Secretary Olney of making a 
special report of the work of the State Department is 
likely to be followed by his successors. State affairs are 
now followed with so much interest by all intelligent citi- 
zens that the public ought not to be without fall annual 
reports of the doings of this, in some respects, must im- 
portant of all the national secretaryships. 


THE VENEZUELA-GUIANA BOUNDARY TREATY. 


The full text of the Venezuela-Guiana boundary treaty, 
which the press has gotten hold of before it has been 
officially published, contains in substance what we gave 
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last month. We give it in full below for the benefit of 
those readers who may like to have it in a form to pre- 
serve. Secretary Olney has received word from Minister 
Andrade at Caracas that the Venezuelan government has 
accepted the treaty. In a short time, therefore, the 
arbitrators will be appointed, the long-standing dispute 
settled, and the cause of peace and good-will greatly pro- 
moted. It is becoming increasingly clear that every case 
of international dispute about anything whatever is not 
only capable of being arbitrated but that it is utterly fool- 
ish and unreasonable to think of reserving any class of 
cases for adjustment in any other way. 


THE TREATY. 


1. An arbitral tribunal shall be immediately appointed 
to determine the boundary line between the colony of 
British Guiana and the Republic of Venezuela. 

2. The tribunal shall consist of two members nominated 
by the judges of the supreme court of the United States 
and two members nominated by the judges of the British 
high court of justice—and a fifth selected by the four per- 
sons so nominated, or in the event of their failure to agree 
within three months from the time of their nomination, 
selected by the King of Sweden. The person so selected 
shall be the president of the tribunal. The persons nomi- 
nated by the judges of the supreme court of the United 
States and the British high court of justice, respectively, 
may be judges of either of said courts. 

3. The tribunal shall investigate and ascertain the ex- 
tent of the territories belonging to, or that might be law- 
fully claimed by, the United Netherlands or by the king- 
dom of Spain, respectively, at the time of the acquisition 
by Great Britain of the colony of British Guiana, and 
shall determine the boundary line between the colony of 
British Guiana and the republic of Venezuela. 

4. In deciding the matter submitted the arbitrators shall 
aceriain all facts which they deem necessary to a de- 
cision of the controversy, and shall be governed by the 
following rules, which are agreed upon by the high con- 
tracting parties as rules to be taken as applicable to the 
case, and by such principles of international law not in- 
consistent therewith as the arbitrators shall determine to 
be applicable to the case. 

The rules that will govern are as follows: 

1. Adverse holding or prescription during a period of 
fifty years shall make good title. The arbitrators may 
deem exclusive political control of a district as well as 
actual settlement thereof sufficient to constitute adverse 
holding or to make title by prescription. 

2. The arbitrators may recognize and give effect to 
rights and claims resting upon any other ground whatever, 
valid according to existing international law and on any 
principle of international law which the arbitrators may 
deem to be applicable to the case and are not in contra- 
vention to the foregoing rules. 

3. In determining the boundary line, if the territory of 
one party be found by the tribunal to have been in the 
occupation of the subjects or citizens of the other party, 
such effect shall be given to such occupation as reason, 
justice, the principles of international law and the equities 
of the case shall, in the opinion of the tribunal, require. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ARBITRATION TREATY. 


Ever since the publication last July of the correspond- 
ence between Secretary Olney and Lord Salisbury it has 
been evident that an arbitration treaty between this coun- 
try and Great Britain is soon to be a fact. Public senti- 
ment has continued to urge it, and Mr. Olney and Lord 
Salisbury have responded eagerly, and we are inclined to 
think enthusiastically, to the wishes of the two peoples. 
The dispatches from Washington indicate that our Secre- 
tary of State and Sir Julian Pauncefote, plenipotentiaries 
for the negotiation of the treaty, have been working out 
the details of the plan with a harmony and zest rarely 
known in diplomatic conferences. Difficulties have been 
gotten out of the way almost asif by magic. The fol- 
lowing sentence in the President’s message of December 
7th indicated that the treaty was then nearly corcpleted : 
‘‘Negotiations for a treaty of general arbitration for all 
differences between Great Britain and the United States 
are far advanced, and promise to reach a successful con- 
summation at an early date.”’ 

This announcement was received with great satisfac- 
tion throughout the country, and received the favorable 
comments of the press both religious and secular. It is 
evident that, with small exception, the great heart of the 
two peoples is going into the treaty, and that it will be 
no mere formal or perfunctory agreement. It will have 
the support of all the great interests of the English- 
speaking world. 

The wording of the sentence just quoted from Mr. 
Cleveland’s message shows that the treaty is t» be much 
more comprehensive than the plan originally suggested 
by the British Premier, set forth in the July publication, 
and that the larger and more comprehensive idea of our 
Secretary of State is to prevail. We gave it as our 
opinion at the time that Mr. Olney’s conception was 
much the better and wiser, and we are very glad that 
Lord Salisbury has become willing to concede the justness 
of this position. Many English publicists and statesmen 
gave their judgment in favor of Mr. Olney’s contention, 
as entirely reasonable. 

From late advices, we are assured that the treaty is 
already completed, and that by the time this paper 
reaches our readers it will have been laid before the 
Senate for ratification. ‘There is no reason to doubt that 
the Senate’s action will be prompt and favorable, though 
it is said that there may be an effort to delay action on 
it, for party reasons, until Mr. McKinley’s administra- 
tion comes in. The negotiation of the treaty has been 
the work of the present administration, and it ought to 
be ratified and proclaimed to the world before the 4th of 
March. 

The details of the agreement have not yet been offlicial- 
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ly made public, but enough is known to give assurance 
that it will cover practically all differences that may 
hereafter arise between the two countries. It will be 
drawn at first for a limited number of years. To this no 
serious objection can be made, for if the experiment of 
such a convention is ever tried, its benificent results will 
be so many and varied that it will be promptly renewed 
at the expiration of the time, and probably then for all 
time. 

The court of arbitration to be set up under the treaty 
is to be formed on the lines proposed originally by Lord 
Salisbury. Three permanent judicial cflicers are to be 
appointed by each of the two governments. These shall 
constitute the permanent board of arbitration. When 
entering upon an arbitration, they shall choose an umpire, 
whose vote shall be decisive in case they disagree. Pro- 
vision is also made that, in case either power protests 
that the award is erroneous in respect to some fact of in- 
ternational law, the decision of the arbitrators shall be 
reviewed by a court composed of three judges from the 
supreme court of each of the nations. The decision of 
this court of appeal shall be by a vote of four to two, in- 
stead of five to one as originally proposed by Salisbury. 
The dispatches seem to indicate that this appellate court 
is not to have any umpire in case of disagreement. 

We shall await with great interest the publication of 
this document, whose appearance is to mark the begin- 
ning of a new and momentous phase of internationalism. 
Nobody expects that the scheme as at first drawn will 
prove to be perfect. Modifications will doubtless be 
found necessary as between the two nations, and more 
especially when other nations begin to become parties to 
the agreement. But it will be found easy to ‘‘go on unto 
perfection,” after a beginning has once been made. 


SENATORIAL JINGOISM. 


A good many things have happened in tis country 
since the 17th of December, 1895, but the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreiga Affairs does not seem to have become 
aware of the progress of events. On the 18th ult., just 
a year and a day after the disastrous war scare over the 
Venezuela trouble, this committee, which seems to be the 
last stronghold of Congressional Jingoism, started anuther 
scare by passing a resolution recognizing the indepen- 
dence of Cuba. ‘The stock market at once responded by 
serious fluctuations, the irritation existing in Spain was 
immediately intensified and very grave concern was felt 
by thoughtful men in Washington and elsewhere at the 
prospect of immediate rupture with Spain. The Senate 
Committee, under the lead of Cameron, Morgan, et al., 
seem to have labored under the impression that the coun- 
try would at once follow their lead, go wild with excite- 
ment as it did over the Venezuela message, and that they 
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would immediately be heralded far and wide as the great 
paladins of human freedom. 

Fortunately the Administration, the press and the 
people in general have learned a good deal of wisdom 
since the Venezuela scare. Subsequent events have 
proved that the Administration had no intention or thought 
of bringing on the serious crisis which a single sentence 
in the Venezuela messaze produced. Instead, therefore, 
of rushing headlong into another serious complication 
under the lead of senatorial Jingoism, the Administration 
at once set itself to defeat the purposes of the Senate 
Committee. Secretary Olney, in an interview with the 
Committee, did all in his power to convince its members 
that there were no substantial grounds for a resolution 
recognizing Cuban independence, and that such action 
might produce very serious international complications. 
After the resolution was passed, he at once gave out a 
statement that it is the business of the Executive and not 
of the Legislative Department to recognize new states. 
Whether this position proves to be tenable or not, it has 
much ground in its favor, and Mr. Olney’s statement of 
it had the excellent effect of killing the resolution of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee even before it was reported to 
the Senate. The President and the Secretary of State 
can not be too highly commended for their solid stand 
against a course which their intimate acquaintance with 
the delicacies and complexities of our foreign affairs has 
convinced them would be both impolitic and unjust at 
the present time. They have saved the country from 
financial disaster and possibly from a costly and dis- 
graceful war, which Spain, if pressed too far, would not 
have hesitated to declare. 

The course of the press in this matter has been in 
striking contrast to its action a year ago. Every news- 
paper in Boston at once declared itself against the action 
of the Senate Committee. This action found little favor- 
able response anywhere in the press or in public opinion. 
This fact does not indicate lack of sympathy with Ceban 
independence, for everybody in this country would be 
glad to see the island free from the Spanish yoke. But 
the country does not want the disastrous consequences of 
any more war scares. It is recognized also quite widely 
that the requirements of international law, which our gov- 
ernment professes to follow, impose upoa us some duties 
toward Spain even. But more than all, in spite of the 
superficial and noisy Jingoism found in all parts of the 
land, which would hurry us into war under any pretext, 
there is a strong feeling among the people at large that 
the United States can do more for the promotion of right 
and liberty in the rest of the world by purely peaceful 
methods, by justness, fairness and friendliness toward all 
nations, than it can by entangling itself in the quarrels of 
others and rushing to war at the first cry of down-trodden 
right. The people have come to a consciousness of our 
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country’s mission in this respect during the last twelve 
months in a way they have never felt it before, and we 
are heartily glad, for the sake both of our good name and 
usefulness as a nation that the movement of the Senate 
Committee to precipitate a crisis in respect to Cuba has 
met with such universal condemnation. 

Even if the resolution should secure a majority in the 
Senate, as some think it will, there is no probability that 
it can pass the House, whose members are in closer 
toucb with public sentiment and have lately shown them- 
eelves much more conservative than the members of the 
Senate in reference to Cuba. If a majority of both 
Houses should vote for the resolution, it would be impos- 
sible to secure its execution with the President and Sec- 
retary of State irreconcilably opposed to it. 

The prudent and patient course of the administration 
in respect to Cuba is worthy of all commendation, and is 
sure in the long run to secure much better results both in 
the island and in Spain than could possibly come from a 
bitter war with Spain, in which we should be the victors 
only after great loss of life and property, and after 
the creating of a deep-seated international animosity 
which would embitter the relations of the two countries 
for a whole generation. The game of war is in our day 
not only stupendously perilous but also monstrously 
wicked, and any Senator who seeks lightly to involve the 
country in such a hazardous and shameful business ought 
to be ostracized at once and forever from public affairs. 


THE SPECTATOR’S DISMAL PROPHECY. 


The London Spectator thinks the prospect of the peo- 
ple of the United States a very dismal one. It says: 


‘* If they undertake to protect the American continent, 
they have also undertaken to keep the American conti- 
nent, as regards all the rest of the world, in decent order. 
Some day or other they will have to fight for South 
America, and to fight a force equal to theirown. It may 
be thirty years hence, or it may be fifty years hence, but 
at some time the European states, pressed almost to 
madness by the growth of their populations, by their in- 
ability to feed themselves, and by the entire social ques- 
tion, will insist on their right to dispose of their over- 
spill in the only quarter of the world which is at once 
able to feed millions and comparatively empty of popu- 
lation. They will want to swarm out to the boundless 
expanses of South America just as Americans want to 
swarm out into the Indian Reserves, and to swarm out 
under their own leaders and their own flags, and with 
permission to carry with them their own social organiza- 
tion. ‘That means conquest, by whatever fine name it 
may be called; and America will either have to allow 
that conquest, or to fight such a battle as even after the 
experience of her Civil War she has not dreamed of yet, 
—to crush, in fact, the fleets as well as the armies of the 
combined continent. To those who watch carefully it 
seems clear that the desire of Europe to debouch upon 
other lands, and so reduce the social pressure, is one of 
the great forces now governing the world’s action.” 
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This is amusing rhetoric for a great conservative 
paper like the Spectator. Only an Englishman who felt 
squeezed in his colonial ambitions could have written 
thus. Europeans have been ‘‘ swarming out ” and ‘* de- 
bouching ” and ‘* overspilling ” into the United States by 
hundreds of thousands every year for three generations. 
We have room for a hundred millions more of them, of 
the respectable ones. So far they have been well con- 
tent to conduct themselves according to the ‘‘ social or- 
ganization”’ of the bees in our hive. Why should they 
not continue to do so? Those who have gone into South 
America have shown no particular disposition to hoist 
European flags, and set up European social organizations. 
They have done exactly the contrary. It is the fellows 
who have stayed at home on the other side who have 
wanted to do the flag-hoisting. There is plenty of room 
in our ‘*empty” quarter of the world, North America 
and South America, for all the people that are likely to 
‘*debouch” from Europe for a long time to come, and 
we shall not have to fight ‘‘ the armies of the combined 
continent’’ of the old world in order to keep them out. 
We shall be glad to have them, and they will find a con- 
genial and prosperous home, even in South America, 
whose social organizations, which are constantly improv- 
ing, are likely to prove quite as attractive as the old 
ones which they only too gladly leave behind. We hope 
the Spectutor’s benevolent soul may not be vexed by any 
more such hideous nightmares of coming war. The ‘‘con- 
quest,” if any is made, will be altogether a peaceful one, 
to which nobody will object. We do not think that even 
Englishmen are likely to go in any smaller numbers to 
either Guiana or Venezuela when they cease to carry the 
boundary line in their pockets. If they go in sufficient 
numbers to change the civilization in Venezuela into an 
English one by natural processes, the United States will 
not fire a shell to protect the South American republic 
from such a conquest. ‘That is the kind of conquest in 
which every American believes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is reported that the French Cabinet have decided to 
introduce into the Chamber of Deputies a bill providing for 
an increase of the army by an addition of 160,000 men. 
If it is true that such action is contemplated, it is deplor- 
able in the extreme. Itis, however, exactly in line with 
the policy which all the great nations of Europe are fol- 
lowing. It is surprising, from this standpoint, that since 
the additions to the German army France has not moved 
for this increase before now. If the French army is 
given this additional strength, it will not be long before 
Germany will bring hers up to the same level. All the 
other nations will follow as best they can, and we shall 
have another general dose of one of the worst evils with 
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which the world has ever been cursed. And then France 
will have to begin over again! It is all supreme madness, 
stupendous folly! She will be weaker and more unsafe 
after the increase than she is now. We hope that for 
the sake of their reputation for sense, if nothing else, the © 
Deputies will smother this Cabinet proposition to death 
in its infancy. Every battalion added to her forces is 
another step toward ultimate desolation and ruin, for her- 
self and for Europe. The day of reckoning will come at 
last, swift and terrible as the death angel, the beating of 
whose wings one can already almost hear. Poor blind, 
infatuated humanity! Poor misguided France! 

In his recent message President Cleveland speaks of 
the rapid progress of the coast fortifications toward com- 
pletion as ‘‘ peculiarly gratifying.” One hundred and 
thirty-eight high power guns, ten rapid fire guns, and 
eighty rifled mortars have been completed. Besides these 
two hundred more are in process of construction, making 
four hundred and twenty-eight coast guns and mortars. 
One hundred and twenty-nine gun carriages have been 
constructed or are in process of construction, ninety of 
which are on the disappearing principle. The number of 
mortar carriages is one hundred and fifty-two. This all 
completed will make about one-fifth of the comprehensive 
system which has been adopted for the coast defences 
which it will take six years yet to complete. ‘‘In less 
time than that, however, we shall have attained a marked 
degree of security.” Security from what and from whom? 
Does any body really believe that when all this enor- 
mous outlay is made and these so-called defences com- 
pleted we shall be one whit more secure than we have 
been or should be without them? In all sincerity we do 
not. The President says that of all forms of military 
preparation coast defence alone is essentially pacific in its 
nature. But is this true? It is true that coast defence 
is not aggressive, but it is built up on suspicion and dis- 
trust, which are not pacific dispositions but tend to 
strengthen and develop the very things which they would 
guard against. All this great system of coast defences will 
probable be entirely useless by the time it is completed. 
By that time, from present indications, military ballooning 
will probably have become so perfect that these great 
coast forts wiil have to look up with helpless eyes and 
see quietly floating in, with their dynamite air ships, over 
the seaboard cities, some of those awful enemies of our 
country of which the war and navy departments and their 
brethren the Jingoes think there are so many. Then we 


shall have to back out and start over again and expend our 
millions anew on some sort of defences up in the air. If 
coast defences alone of all forms of military preparation 
are essentially pacific in their nature and ‘‘thoroughly in 
accord with all the traditions of our national diplomacy,” 
then, following the President’s philosophy, the govern- 
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ment ought to abandon all other forms. If this were 
once done, coast defences would soon appear as useless 
and even ludicrous as they really are in the present state 
of the world, from whatever standpoint you view them. 


The question of the duel is becoming more and 
more serious in Germany and Austria, as those know 
who have followed the course of recent events there 
touching this subject. In the November number of 
Die Waffen Nieder, the Baroness von Suttner gives an 
account of the refusal of an officer of the Austrian army 
to fight a duel. He is the father of a family, a man of 
culture and a Christian believer. Being challenged, for 
some trivial reason, to fight a duel, he pointedly refused 
to put his life and that of the challenger in jeopardy at 
the point of a sword or the mouth of a pistol. He was 
promptly dismissed from the army. As he had acted 
according to the teachings of Christianity, he had re- 
course to dignitaries of the church, expecting that they 
would assist him in finding a position where he could earn 
a living. Though he is a man of culture, capable of 
filling well a number of positions, his efforts to find a situ- 
ation have proved fruitless. He has appealed to the 
Baroness herself, asking if the friends of peace cannot 
help him to find a situation. She has warmly recom- 
mended his case to them. And well she might! In 
reference to the case she writes the following suggestive 
words, suggestive in more directions than one: 

‘s Now there are, beside the Church, another sort of 
people, who condemn the duel, namely the adherents and 
supporters of the peace movement. These proceed upon 
the principle that the appeal to force for the determina- 
tion of a dispute or to atone for an injury is wrong, and 
between nations as well as between individuals it must be 
avoided and done away with. He who wishes to see war, 
the legalized duel between nations, done away with, must 
reprobate and seek to eradicate this war of individuals, 
which is still more stupid because it is carried on volun- 
tarily and without any justifiable purpose. 

He who, through refusal to submit to this wicked arbi- 
trament has on his part practically rejected it, who has 
done this knowing that he must sacrifice his social posi- 
tion and atone for his act by giving up his office and 
standing, is not only an adherent of the principle of peace, 
he is also one of its heroes and martyrs. He also has a 
claim to recognition and to the greatest possible assist- 
ance on the part of the peace societies.” 

We wish the Baroness might have met some of the more 
than twenty millions of Christians in this country, every 
one of whom condemns the duel. But the war-duel of 


nations! alas for many of our Christians, too! 

The London Peace Society held its annual autumnal 
meeting at Manchester on the 3d of November. The 
Herald of Peace for December gives an interesting report 
of the proceedings. At the day Conferences held morning 
and afternoon remarks were made by Mr. Theodore Neild, 
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Rev. Dr. Mackennal, Mrs. Ramsay, Miss Irvine, Mr. W. 
Goldthorpe, Mr. Thomas Crosfield, Rev. J. Freeston, 
Mr. Thomas Snape and others. Papers were read by 
Dr. Darby on ‘‘ The Progress of Peace,” by Rev. S. Pear- 
son on ‘*The Pulpit and Peace Principles,” and by Mr. 
A. H. Montgomery, Esq., on ‘‘ The Limits of Arbitra- 
tion.” At the public meeting in the evening Mr. C. E. 
Schwann, M. P., who had just returned from the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Buda-Pesth, presided, and 
made an address showing the ‘‘ immense growth” of the 
principle of arbitration, the practical character of the 
work of the Peace Society, and the great need of further 
vigorous effort. The principal address of the evening 
was given by Dr. Robert Spence Watson, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. After alluding to the great influence on Eng- 
land of the peace men of the Manchester school, he showed 
that the country had gotten from her Jingoism nothing 
but a “splendid isolation,” that she had never been so 
weak and powerless for good. He maintained that Eng- 
land had no right to be in the Soudan, making war on 
weak peoples; that in spite of the enormous increase 
of the empire there had been very little recent increase in 
trade; that Jingoism had given them ‘‘ more power for 
evil, less power for good, more anxiety for trade, and 
less anxiety about the lives of men, women and children.” 
Against this was to be set the advance of the principle of 
arbitration, which was now the work of great lawyers and 
statesmen. ‘* It was worth while to have lived to the 
present day to have the possibility of the treaty between 
the United States and this country brought as near to us 
as it was at the present moment.”” Mr. Snape followed 
Dr. Watson. He commented on the peculiar fact that 
while the former Jingoes were the advocates of peace, the 
former advocates of peace were now calling for war. He 
adversely criticised the speech of Mr. Gladstone in which 
he urged England to interfere single-handed in the Arme- 
nian crisis. Mr. Gladstone, who had been one of the in- 
stigators of the Crimean War, was not a safe guide to 
follow. 

The meetings were on the whole very successful and 
received very favorable notice from the Manchester press. 


Les Etats-Unis @ Europe contains, in a recent issue, 
some very pertinent remarks touching the peace recently 
signed between Italy and Abyssinia, as follows: 


‘* The peace which has just been signed between Italy 
and the Negus of Abyssinia is peculiar in this that the 
African Monarch, a conqueror and that too ina defensive 
war, has been able to give to Europe, supposed to be 
more civilized than he, the spectacle of a generosity, mag- 
nanimity and self-restraint at which the Italians them- 
selves are astonished. He might have exacted a great 
sum for the liberation of the prisoners—a whole army of 
them—he might have released them only in successive 
groups ; he might have required the previous payment of 
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a ransom; have kept them as hostages until the ransom 
was paid; he might have increased his demand and in- 
sisted on reimbursement for the support of all the men. 
But, behold! O, admirable spectacle! he restores the 
poor soldiers to liberty, to their country, to their weep- 
ing mothers, without asking anything in advance, leaving 
it to the vanquished to determine the amount due to him, 
relying on their loyalty and good faith. Such morality is 
no longer known to us, and we in Europe were no longer 
accustomed to such magnanimity. What a lesson for us 
all! On receiving the news of the peace, Italy felt a deep 
thrill of satisfaction. Only the followers of Chrispi, who 
brought on the war, insisted that this peace was a national 
shame and that Italy had fallen subject to Abyssinia. 
The military class also, with more sincerity than the par- 
tisans of Chrispi had, were rendered desolate over this 
peace which the mothers praised and the public and Par- 
liament rejoiced over. Touching letters from Menelik to 
the pope, to the president of the French republic, to the 
King of Italy himself—which hav2 been published—have 
brought him universal commendation. It is from the 
South to-day that light is coming to us.” 


Concord says: *‘ We deeply regret to announce the 
death of Sir Edmund Hornby, whose name will be famil- 
iar to our readers from his communications to Concord. 
Sir Edmund Hornby died on Tuesday, the 17th ult. 
( November), at Rapallo, in Italy, whither he had gone to 
spend the winter. Only a few days before leaving Eng- 
land—not more than a fortnight before his death—he had 
called on the Secretary of our Association, when he ap- 
peared to be in his usual good health and spirits. During 
the last few years of his life Sir Edmund Hornby had 
devoted most of his spare time to the arbitration question, 
more especially to the preparation of a plan for the 
establishment of a permanent Tribunal and College of 
International Law, many of the results of which have ap- 
peared in these pages. It is needless to point out the 
great advantage that it has been to our movement to 
have so able and experienced a jurist devoting his great 
abilities to the question; and his name will certainly go 
down to posterity as a worthy fellow-worker on the same 
lines as Bluutschli. Leone Levi, David Dudley Field and 
Hobhouse. In manner he was distinguished by great 
geniality and humor, and it will be long before the staff 
of our Association forget the pleasant talks they have 
had with him in our office, to which he generally paid a 
visit when in London. It only remains to add that no 
man living was more keenly desirous of seeing a perma- 
nent tribunal of arbitration established with a view to the 
vrevention of the savagery and waste of war.” 


We are pleased to see that during the week of prayer, 
which will be going on when this number of the AvvocaTE 


is published, the cause of peace and arbitration is to have 
a day. 


program, has set apart Wednesday, Jan. 6, as a day 


The Evangelical Alliance, which arranged the 
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of prayer for nations and their rulers. It is suggested 
that praise be offered for the general prevalence of 
peace; for the happy issue of the Venezuelan dispute ; 
for the progress of arbitration.—Matt.v: 9. Prayer is 
to be made for all in authority; for courts of justice 
and legislatures that righteousness may prevail in them ; 
for the complete triumph of the principle of arbitration ; 
for temperance and all other needed reforms; for the 
brotherhood of men, that all sectionalism, class prejudices 
and race antipathies may cease. 


The unfortunate conflict between the Italian colony in 
Africa and the Kingdom of Abyssiniais ended. A treaty 
of peace has been signed and ratified. The Italian gov- 
ernment has renounced all pretensions to a protectorate 
over Abyssinia which it had claimed under the treaty of 
Ucielli. The boundaries between Abyssinia and the 
Italian colony are to remain as they were before the war, 
and are to be more exactly defined. Italy is to indemnify 
Abyssinia for the support and transportation of the Italian 
prisoners, who are to be liberated at once. The treaty of 
peace is to be followed by a treaty of commerce and 
friendship, which it is to be hoped both nations will faith- 
fully keep. Italy is not likely to undertake again the 
scheme of colonial extension in the direction of King 
Menelik’s territories. ‘The war was condemned all along 
by a large party in the peninsula. The chief disgrace of 
Italy in the matter was, not that her army was defeated 
and her military prestige lowered, but that she went into 
the conflict at all. It is a sign of the changed spirit of 
our time that such is the feeling so largely among the 
Italian people themselves. 

The Herald of Peace says that ‘* the French Govern- 
ment have just reiterated their opinion that Great Britain 
is lacking in good faith, by her continued occupation of 
Egypt. As long as this continues, there is not likely 
to be a cordial understanding between the English and 
French Governments. And the position in Eygpt is not 
worth such a price as this. Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
has lately visited Egypt, speaks highly of the British 
administration there, but considers it to be, nevertheless, 
entirely expedient that the British occupation should 
cease ; for it is the gain of a loss.” 

The Council General of the Department of the Seine 
in France has invited the French Government to take 
the initiative in calling a European Congress with a view 
of bringing about the progressive disarmament of Europe. 
General Tiirr, who presided at the recent Peace Congress 
at Buda-Pesth, and Prince Goluchowsky have just founded 
a peace society in Nice, for that city and ils environ- 
ments. The advocates of peace in France are doing 
energetic work in many parts of the country. 
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Pastor Otto Umfrid of Stuttgart, Germany, whose ad- 
mirable article on the Frankfurt Peace we published in a 
late number of the Apvocare has recently published in 
Die Gegenwart of Berlin an able paper on ‘*The Peace 
Movement and the Future of Europe.” We are under 
obligations to him for a copy of it. 


The police of Berlin have decided that the ‘*Verein fiir 
Friedenspropaganda” (Union for Peace Propaganda) is 
a political club and that therefore women can not belong 
toit. The ejected women have formed a peace society of 
their own to be called the ‘*Deutscher Frauen-Friedens- 
bund.” 


A Society has been formed whose purpose it is to bring 
about more friendly relations between Great Britain and 
France. Its organization was due to the initiative of 
Mr. Philip Stanhope and Mr. Thomson, members of Par- 
liament. The President of the Society is Lord Dufferin, 
former English Ambassador to Paris. The Society is 
called ‘*Entente Cordiale.”’ 


The annual meeting of the Austrian Peace Society took 
place December 12, in the Hotel Continental at Vienna. 
The Society has just lost by death one of the members of 
its Managing Committee, Count Hoyos. The Society re- 
ceives a legacy of 2500 florins from his estate. The 
Austrian Chamber of Deputies has voted in favor of the 
insertion of an arbitral clause in all treaties of commerce 
with other nations, and also to instruct the government 
to study the question of permanent treaties of arbitra- 
tion. This action was taken in opposition to the wish of 
the President of the Ministry, and on the motion of 
Baron Pirquet and Mr. Russ, two members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union. 


The reports that Denmark had entered into a secret 
alliance with Russia have proved to be unfounded. A 
resolution was adopted unanimously by the Danish par- 
liament on the 3d of December expressing its expecta- 
tion that in case of any conflict between other states the 
Danish Government would direct its efforts exclusively 
to the maintenance of the neutrality of the country. 


At the American Congress of Liberal Religious Socie- 
ties, which met at Indianapolis, November 17th—19th, a 
resolution was adopted declaring in favor of international 
arbitration. 


Here is the closing passage of Miss Willard’s noble ad- 
dress at the National Convention of the W. C. T. U. at 
St. Louis : 

“Did you read about the Czar, the great Czar of Rus- 
sia, and his coronation at Moscow, and how every single 


step that he took was guarded by unnumbered soldiery and 
secret police? and did you read about the soft-hearted 
foolish peasantry, who, to the number of thirty thousand, 
crowded on the plain near by to get a gilded pewter cup 
with the Czar’s initials on it, and nobody was watching? 
There was no police force set to guard them, and the gov- 
ernment quite forgot about having soldiers to keep them 
from crowding too much and harting themselves or from 
anybody molesting another, and those who were there 
told us that the moaning of the six thousand under 
the feet of those who were moving on was like the 
sound of the waves in a storm. One poor peasant, 
in giving his account, said: ‘I knew as they pushed 
me forward, I knew that many times I was stand- 
ing on the soft body of a woman, but I could not 
help myself.” It is said that at a little distance, as 
there were no shrieks, for it was suffocation that killed 
most of the poor, down trodden peasants, the moaning 
sound was like the deep tones of an wolian; it was like 
what we think might be the cry of humanity, if only the 
spiritual ear were open to hear its pitiful strains, and as I 
came in at the opening of this session I stopped with dear 
Anna Gordon and said: ‘*Listen!” A sweet, chirpy 
sound, mother with her children, sister talking to sister, 
the convention twittering to itself! And I thought: 
‘*Yes, those two sounds, the deep heart-break of humanity 
at Moscow and the tender, motherly tones of our blessed 
white-ribboners must come together in God's chorus of 
redemption, and I said to myself, **This is the age that 
does not forever keep talking about coming to Christ as 
the Saviour, but talks about going with Christ out to the 
suffering and forgotten and tempted and destroyed, and 
then I said to myself, **Ob, let us take the pierced hand; 
let us follow the white figure of the ages; let us all come 
into line with Him, going with Christ, and by His grace 
may it be truly said of us when we have worked our little 
work and passed away, * These are they who heard the ery 
of the world.’” Itis only the spiritual ear that can hear 
that cry. I can wish for myself or for you nothing more 
heavenly than that, forgetting the dissonant noises which 
are round about us, we might come up to the level where 
we can hexr the cry of the world and help to hush it into 
peace, as a mother soothes the baby ou her breast.” 


A part of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey’s report on peace and 
arbitration at the W. C. T. U. Convention at St. Louis is 
as follows : 


‘**This country is governed by public sentiment. The 
work of this department is to cultivate a sentiment that 
will demand a cessation of war and pretest against the 
practice of anything that may have a tenlency to create 
or encourage the war spirit. ‘To this en | wuch literature 
has been published and distributed ; lectures given, news- 
papers and new books furnished wit Peace articles ; 
Peace Bands organized ; a juvenile paper, the Acorn, pub- 
lished ; sermons preached; petitions circulated and per- 
sonal work done. Peace Day (the third Sabbath in De- 
cember) was more generally observed than ever before 
since it was instituted. 

It is an encouraging fact that the Boys’ Brigade, which 
has engaged so much of our attention and been an ob- 
stacle to our work for children, has, apparently, nearly 
run its course and many churches have disbanded it. It 
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had no place on the program of the International Sunday- 
school convention held in Boston last June. Much peace 
literature was distributed there by one of our state super- 
intendents of this department. 

We are still threatened with that other dangerous ele- 
ment, the military drill in schools. After Senate Bill No. 
1055 and others were introduced last winter, a memorial 
sigued by our national president, corresponding secretary 
and your superintendent was submitted to the United 
States Congress, through the kindness of Hon. Nelson 


Dingley, of Maine. 

Moral sentiment in favor of arbitration and compro- 
mise is advancing slowly but surely. The time is coming 
on apace when the gospel of the Prince of Peace will pre- 
vail throughout the earth and there will be both a brother- 
hood of men and a brotherhood of nations, all under the 
Fatherhood and government of God.” 


On June 20, 1895, at Amapala, the republics of Hon- 
duras Nicaragua and Salvador, by their representatives 
entered into an agreement for the formation of a new 
republic. The stipulations have been carried out and the 
Greater Republic of Central America is now a reality. 
President Cleveland officially recognized the new repub- 
lic on the 23d ult., and in receiving its minister took oc- 
casion to express the hope that Costa Rico and Guate- 
mala might soon become members of the new confedera- 
tion. The governments of both these countries are fav- 
orable to the union, but cannot act without the approval 
of the legislatures. The Constitution of the new repub- 
lic provides for the dropping of the word ‘* greater” as 
soon as these two states enter into the Union. The new 
Diet has exclusive control of all foreign relations. This 
voluntary consolidation of the Central American States 
must inevitably result not only in greater peace on the 
isthmus, which has been the seat of so much strife and 
bloodshed, but in greater material prosperity also. 

A correspondent in Rome of the London Chronicle has 
telegraphed that itis rumored that the European powers 
generally will give adherence to the arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, and that 
Italy will be the first nation to signify its official approval. 
This is probably nothing more than a rumor, though it is 
not improbable that the Italian government is seriously 
thinking of asking to become a party to the treaty. The 
arbitration movement has made great progress in Italy. 
The government has already secured the insertion of 
an arbitral clause in many of its most important commer- 
cial treaties. More than a hundred members of the Par- 
liament are already actively connected with the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union, and the numerous peace as- 
sociations all over the peninsula are carrying on a vigor- 


ous campaign of education. There is no reason why the 


Italian government should not at once enter into treaty 
obligations to arbitrate all its differences with the United 
States and Great Britain. 
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Affairs in Cuba have given rise to much excitement 
during the month. The circumstances of Maceo’s death 
have not yet been determined. In fact, it is not certain 
that he is dead. The latest information is that he is alive 
in a hospital and recovering from the effects of his 
wounds. Whether he was shot through treachery or in 
open fight, is also in doubt. The report that he had been 
treacherously ensnared and killed caused great indigna- 
tion in this country, and in consequence many have 
offered their services for the Cuban cause. Filibusters 
continue to land supplies and men in Cuba, and neither’ 
our government nor Spain seems able to prevent it. 
Little is known of the location and movements of Gomez. 
General Weyler continues his operations in Pinar del 
Rio. He claims to have the province nearly cleared of 
insurgents. But some of the Spanish papers declare that 
he spends his time chiefly in killing pacificos (peaceful 
citizens), and threats are made of having him recalled 
for inefliciency. It is doubtful if he has made any progress 
in the suppression of the insurrection. There have been 
rumors of agreements between the United States and 
Spain to give peace and reforms to Cuba, but they are 
denied. Nothing is certain except that the bloody, 
beastly business of killing and burning goes on and the 
‘* Pearl of the Antilles ” is turned into a veritable pit of 
demons. 


An International Private Law ‘Treaty, relating to Civil 
Procedure, the first of its kind ever made, was signed at 
The Hague on the 14th of November, by the representa- 
tives of Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Luxem- 
burg, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 


The 20th of December was observed as Peace Sunday 
in many parts of the land, and also in Great Britain and 
on the Continent of Europe. Large quantities of litera- 
ture were sent out by the peace societies to ministers to 
assist them in preparation for the day. 


EGYPT AND ENGLAND'S HONOR. 


BY HODGSON PRATT. 


I have been spending a fortnight in Paris, where I 
have enjoyed opportunities of conversation with several 
old friends and fellow-workers. They were all men of 
some mark, universally esteemed, and old admirers of 
England. Naturally we talked of the relations between 
the two countries, and I found all my interlocutors anx- 
ious to call my attention to the fact of the strong and 
almost universal animosity entertained in France at the 
present time towards our country. ‘They deeply deplored 
the fact, and were most anxious as to its possible conse- 
quences. The British public is, of course, more or less 
aware of this unhappy state of things, but I hardly think 
they are much concerned about it, and they are too indif- 
ferent as to its causes, and as to the possibility of amelio- 
ration. 


Surely this is a great error, Progress in the realiza- 
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tion of international concord based on justice, as well as 
the security and prosperity of nations, demand the exist- 
ence of a permanent good understanding between them. 
Moreover, there are, I think, special reasons for desiring 
firm friendship and co-operation in all noble enterprises 
between the peoples of France and Great Britain. They 
have ever been characterized by attachment to great 
ideals, and have done much towards their realization in 
the world. In many respects the qualities of the one sup- 
plement those of the other. The serious consequences of 
the alienation between them stare us in the face, when we 
think of the awful catastrophe and shame of the present 
time. But for this alienation the Armenian horrors would 
probably have been checked at the outset. France and 
England united would have been able to alarm and con- 
trol ‘*the Assassin ;” France would not, in her isolation 
of the last twenty-five years, have been obliged to seek 
an alliance with Russia; and we should not have now 
to deplore one of the greatest crimes of modern history 
as well as our utter failure to prevent it. 

Now, why has this estrangement, involving such evil 
consequences, grown up? Its chief cause, according to 
the view of France, and to that of other states in a less 
degree, has been well'set forth by my friend, M. Léon 
Marillier, in Concord, the organ of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association. He is a man whose 
words well deserve attentiou—a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, an eloquent leader in the French movement 
on behalf of the Armenians, and a hearty advocate of in- 
ternational peace. In describing the causes of French 
enthusiasm for the Czar as two-fold—the fear (1) of 
German domination and (2) of British domination —he 
says: ‘*The most strange thing is that, although the 
Germans certainly have their share in this hatred and 
distrust of the foreigner, it is against the English that 
the desire to indulge it is most generally expressed.’’. . . 
‘*There remains the pretensions of England to universal 
domination (such at least are attributed to her), and her 
perpetual attempts at encroachment (real or pretended) 
at all points of the globe.” .. . ‘*But what proof could 
England furnish to Europe of her disinterestedness and 
the righteousness of her intentions? I know of one only 
—the evacuation of Egypt. What is felt in France as 
the great evil is not so much the fact that the English are 
in Egypt as that they remain there after having promised 
to leave.” 

I will next quote some observations made to me by a 
well-known deputy, a man of large commercial experi- 
ence, an economist, and a man of very high character, 
who knows and appreciates our country. He said: “I 
have always recognized the presence in England of two 
distinct classes. One of them is humanitarian, devoted, 
above all things, to the cause of justice and right, posses- 
sing strong religious convictions. ‘The other class cares 
only for the extension of the empire, of its wealth and 
power—to be obtained no matter how: and to the influ- 
ence of this latter class are due such breaches of good 
faith and fair dealing as are seen in this case of Egypt.” 
Unfortunately, the great majority of Frenchmen recog- 
nize the existence of the latter class only ; and whatever 
act of violence and injustice is committed by an English- 
man, in any part of the globe, is regarded as a charac- 
teristic national proceeding, sanctioned by the British 
people and government. 

The prevalence of such an estimate of British character, 
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not only in France, but in other countries, will explain 
why our national uprising on behalf of the Armenians has 
been wholly misjaiged. It was thought impossible that 
we should not be actuated by some selfish scheme of ag- 
grandizement and ambition, such, perhaps, as the ‘‘annex- 
ation of Armenia.’’ Consequentiy, Frenchmen who, 
under other circumstances, would have gladly welcomed 
our help in rescuing the Sultan’s victims, have absolutely 
refused the co-operation of Englishmen known for their 
services in the cause, and willing to join the French 
movement. 

Do not these facts make it the duty of all Englishmen 
to ask themselves honestly whether their proceedings 
abroad have or have not deserved such widespread con- 
demnation and such general distrust of their good faith? 
Especially should we put this question to ourselves as re- 
gards the continued occupation of Egypt. Our unful- 
filled promises in that case have, more than anything else, 
exposed us to condemnation and scorn. The services 
which we have rendered to the people of that country are 
great indeed, but they cannot outweigh the obligation we 
have incurred, by our repeated declarations, made long 
since in the face of all Europe. Well does the Spectator 
say, in reference to Bismarck‘s secret treaty with Russia: 
‘*Wholly apart from morality, nothing pays worse in 
politics than bad faith, which is exactly equivalent to 
loss of credit in commercial transactions. . . . It seems 
to us that the want of fidelity .. . is as fatal to the 
safety of the faithless Power as it is to her reputation.” 

The above observations are by no means intended as 
an argument for purchasing the friendship of France, or 
of any other country, by the abandonment of any duty 
towards Egypt. What we deny is that we have any duty 
there which can outweigh the discredit of not keeping our 
word—a discredit which must weaken our influence in 
the world, to say nothing of our security. In this matter 
we had far better follow the advice of such independent 
statesmen as Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. John Morley 
and Sir Charles Dilke than of men who have no faith in 
the inherent power of honesty in politics. 

Now, as to tbe supposed duty to Egypt, I happen to 
have had, recently, some conversation with a most able 
and qualified witness, whose name, however, I am not 
authorized to give; I refer to an Englishman of great ex- 
perience in administration, both in Egypt and in the Far 
East. In reply to my question whether ‘*Egypt for the 
Egyptians” was a doctrine which could be put in practice, 
he said that the people of that country, like people every- 
where, greatly preferred to manage their own affairs, in- 
stead of letting them be managed by foreigners. More- 
over, he thought that the experiment could now be tried. 
Of course, the administration, he added, would not be 
so free from corruption and oppression, or so fruitful in 
material results, as under British rule; but the change 
would be agreeable to the people, and would relieve 
England from a great ditliculty. He thought that the 
stipulation in the Drummond-Wolff convention, that 
British troops should re-enter if disorder arose, was most 
valuable. It would put the native rulers on their mettle, 
and make them take care that there should be no ex- 
cuse for fresh occupation. It will be remembered that 
the French rejected the convention on account of this 
very clause. But, for their doing so, the British océupa- 
tion would have ceased long ago. 

In view of these facts, is there not urgent need that 
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the British people should come to an understanding with 
Egypt and with Europe, perform a great and obvious 
duty, and redeem the national reputation from the slur 
that has been cast upon it? More than once it has been 
shown in these columns that this is not an Anglo-French 
but a European question. Its non-solution has caused 
much evil, and will cause greater still, if not satisfac- 
torily and honestly settled. It is the duty of Europe at 
large to safe-guard the rights and interests of Egypt; its 
neutrality and independence being guaranteed by the 
Powers; and due provision being made for the inviola- 
bility of the Suez Canal. In view of the great issues de- 
pending on some such equitable solution, affecting the 
honor of England, the welfare of Egypt, and the peace 
of Europe, it seems very desirable that special steps 
should at once be taken to educate and organize public 
opinion on that behalf. Noblesse oblige!—The London 
Echo. 
THE VENEZUELAN SETTLEMENT. 
BY PROF. THEODORE 8. WOOLSEY, 
of Yale University. 


* * * * * * * 


If we compare the adjustment which has been, or 
rather, promises to be adopted (for Venezuelan action 
has not yet been taken), with that which the the Presi- 
dent recommended a year ago, we shall find, however, 
an essential difference between the two. Let us recall 
the latter for a moment. The United States had sug- 
gested arbitration to Great Britain; but the latter had 
declined it, not, itis true, in toto, but as applicable to the 
entire region in dispute. The obstacle was that lands 
which had been long in the possession of British subjects 
might thus suffer a change of jurisdiction which their 
owners would find intolerable. 

Thereupon, on December 17th, President Cleveland 
announced an ultimatum. Regretting the refusal of the 
British Government to arbitrate, ** upon grounds which, 
in the circumstances, seem to be far from satisfactory,” 
he proposed a United States Commission to determine 
the boundary line. After this should have been laid 
down, he advised that any claim of Great Britain to terri- 
tory on the Venezuelan side of it, should be resisted by 
the United States by every means in its power. No 
sooner said than done. Congress as one man voted all 
that the President had proposed, and the Commission 
was duly appointed. It was excellent in its make-up, 
and tactful and conservative in its actions. And may we 
not find the principal proof of this in tae fact that it has 
never made a report? For it became sufficiently clear 
before long that the Commissiun was a white elephant on 
the hands ‘of the Administration. Had our Government 
taken a single step toward carrying out its program of 
forcing its own line down the throat of the Brilish lion, it 
would “have caused a great commercial panic, would have 
drained the Treasury of its gold, and would have brought 
about national bankruptcy or sunk us again to a paper 
basis. One cannot but suspect that Mr. Cleveland was 
very far from appreciating the full import and conse- 
quences of his December Message. As soon as he saw 
the construction which was everywhere put upon it, as 
soon as he saw the financial results which followed it, he 
became very much less aggressive and very much better 
Heis a man ot sound common sense; he is 
If this esti- 
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incapable of making the same mistake twice. 
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mate be correct, it is a key to the dilemma which con- 
fronted him. To back down was impossible; to go for- 
ward was disastrous; and the Administration realized 
the situation. 

Nor was the British Government without its difficulties. 
Somewhat isolated in European politics—with France 
estranged on account of Egypt; with Germany out of 
sympathy through incompatibility of temper; with Rus- 
sian antagonism always possible because of the irrepress- 
ible conflict of national interests ; with all Europe sitting 
on the Turkish powder mine, afraid to stir lest an Arme- 
nian spark should ignite it—Great Britain, amazed and 
grieved rather than angry at our serious attitude, was by 
no means inclined to add to her bardens by war with the 
United States and, especially, by war over a trifle. 

Thus everything made for peace and a settlement, and 
the settlement appears to have come; but it is not on the 
lines of last year’s message. It recognizes the justice of 
the English contention in behalf of their long-established 
settlers by exempting all such who can prove fifty years 
holding under me British flag from the operation of the 
arbitration. To the international lawyer this provision 
is peculiarly interesting. Prescription is a recognized 
source of title in the law of nations; but with this seri- 
ous defect, that there is no rule or authority to determine 
the length of time necessary to constitute prescriptive 
possession. In this particular case, however, by treaty 
agreement, this length of time is determined to be fifty 
years. 

It may be worth noticing, also, that this is one more 
instance of special arbitration, which has been brought 
about by special agreement as to the conditions under 
which it is to be carried on. It was by the exemption of 
the fifty-year settlers, an exemption which a permanent 
court without permission or precedent could hardly have 
made, that an agreement was made possible. 

If we are to regard the Venezuelan settlement asa 
‘* triumph of diplomacy,” as it has been called, in the 
light of the foregoing, it is a little puzzling to say which 
diplomacy has triumphed. Is it ours which insisted upon 
arbitration and has got it, or is it the British, which re- 
fused arbitration unless the older settlements were ex- 
empted from it, and has accomplished that. Compared 
with the fact of peaceful settlement this question is of 
small importance, and peaceful settlement the action of 
the United States has undoubtedly helped to bring 
about. 

Satisfactory as this main fact is, there is yet some- 
thing curious and anomalous in the whole matter. 

Here was a boundary controversy between a South 
American and a European State. We are told that its 
settlement through the action of the United States is 
** important to our peace and safety, essential to the in- 
tegrity of our free institutions and to the tranquil main- 
tenance of our distinctive form of government.” To 
warrant such language as this it is necessary to believe 
that there was unjust encroachment on the part of Great 
Britain ; that this might be followed by further encroach- 
ment and eventual control or absorption of the countries 
northward until the Isthmus was reached; that with ac- 
celerating speed the Central American republics might 
go down before the lion’s paw like a child’s clatterfence, 
with possession of the Interoceanic Canal, control of the 
Antilles, dominion over the vast Oriental trade of the 
future, and the downfall of our Republic as the results. 
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To imagine all this is not easy; yet some such dangers 
must lurk in British influences in South America, for 
otherwise how can one account for the action which our 
Government has taken? 

Setting aside Venezuela as a genuine principal in the 
controversy, the United States has taken its place. It is 
our Government which has threatened war, has procured 
arbitration and arranged its terms, not that of Venezuela. 
What has become of the original party to the suit? 
Where does the United States find its mandate to act as 
guardian? What are the ultimate consequences likely to 
be? One cannot help putting one’s self such questions as 
these. For such action by one state in behalf of an- 
other implies control, and control implies responsibility. 
We would discover the interest which governs our policy 
and the right which warrants our action. 

This right is not derived from any treaty. We have 
had two treaties of amity and commerce with Venezuela, 
but both have been terminated by her, so that at present 
we have no treaty basis to govern the relations of the two 
countries. Nor is there anything in the geographical 
position of Venezuela which can explain any special in- 
terest in her affairs. It is a fair inference then that we 
have a similar duty, a similar interest and an equal right, 
in view of any similar dispute between a South American 
or still more a Central American state and a European 
power. Now whenever the United States stands thus as 
a guardian—sentinel is the word used in the Venezuelan 
Congress—to arrange its ward’s disputes, this action will 
be regarded from a double point of view. The baffled 
European power will say that it implies a responsibility 
which we cannot shirk when the tables are turned and it 
is the injured party. If we cannot collect a bill by force 
as at Corinto, it will insist upon its payment through 
the State Department at Washington. 

How can we claim enough control and responsibility 
to suit our hand at one time, and avoid too much at an- 
other? This will be a delicate diplomatic problem. 

On the other hand, the American States though willing 
enough to accept our aid in extremities, must inevitably 
ask what reward we expect and what the limits of our 
right of interference are. As sovereign bodies they can- 
not s rrender their initiative nor their responsibility in 
foreigy relations. How will Chile and Brazil, Mexico 
and the Argentine regard our pretensions? They may not 
believe in national altruism. 

We must expect these complications with both parties 
to every controversy, the one refusing to let us limit our 
responsibility as we may wish, the other fearing lest we 
gain too much power for its good. Too much responsi- 
bility and too little power; it is the problem which has 
puzzled the National Government when it admitted its 
responsibility for the conduct of an individual state like 
Louisiana, yet confessed its inability to control it. 


The ultimate consequences of this new declaration of 
policy are likely to be far-reaching. One will be, perhaps 
we may say, has already been, to infuse the element of 
foreign complication into our domestic politics. We 
shall be no longer free to work out, untrammeled, the 
problems of Democratic Government. We have now on 


our hands serious questions of tariff and finance, of mu- 
nicipal reform, of honest, orderly and wise development. 
But henceforth, with foreign complications always possi- 
ble, these questions can no longer be viewed with a single 
eye. The cost of a military and naval establishment and 
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of coast defence, commensurate with our pretensions, 
must affect them all. 

And again, if we stand in the way of European Powers, 
wound their susceptibilities, interfere with their interna- 
tional liberty of action, their resentment may take the 
form of restrictions upon our exports of oil and pork and 
cattle and grain. This kind of reprisals has already 
proved troublesome, and the tendency is a growing one. 

Then, also, if both parties should accept our right of 
intervention, the minor republics would tend to lose their 
sense of responsibility, and by their lack of it and the 
instability of their Governments, overburden us with the 
cares of headship. For headship it is, the headship of 
the American continent, that we are gradually assuming 
under the guise of an enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 


_trine. Nothing new can be said about this Doctrine ; its 


history and its theory have been related ad nauseam. 
But there is a simple reflection which should not be lost 
sight of, and that is this. No declaration of its policy, 
i. e., of its intention and desires and belief, by a state, 
can possibly give it any rights over other states which it 
did not otherwise possess. If we are justified in enforc- 
ing the policy of President Monroe, it is only because 
that policy is in accord with the principles of Interna- 
tional Law. On the other hand, when our policy is in 
violation of those principles, no claim on our part can 
legalize it. The Monroe Doctrine, as it is used and con- 
strued to-day, has become a mist before our eyes, hiding 
the real facts. Let us sweep it away and go back to 
fundamental principles. If anything takes place which 
really threatens our interests and our stability, we may 
intervene in self-defence. Intervention thus becomes a 
right but not necessarily advantageous. It may be law/ul 
to do a thing, yet bad policy to do it. Thus in Venezuela 
our right to step in and defend her integrity if attacked 
is one thing; the policy of doing so, in view of various 
consequences which might follow, is quite another. We 
have inclined overmuch to argue that if the original Monroe 
Docrtine was lawful and right, any expansion of it would 
also be right if similarly labeled. And we heave jumped 
at the conclusion that if we have the right of interven- 
tion, it is a duty also.—The Independent. 


THE COMING OF PEACE. 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION, 
Reprinted from the Christian Register of December 26, 1896. 


Kant’s famous essay on ‘‘Eternal Peace’’ was, in name 
at least, suggested by a satirical picture of a graveyard 
painted on the coat of arms of a Dutch innkeeper, 
and bearing the legend ‘‘To Eternal Peace.” This droll 
combination of ideas in a cheap picture suggested a noble 
line of thought to the mind of the great philosopher, and 
so the grand essay came into existence one hundred years 
ago. It does not at first sight look as if the graveyard 
of international hatreds were as yet at all crowded, or 
were likely soon to be. Was Kant right? Or are hate 
and war to be eternal? 

What was the state of things when the Christmas song 
of peace and goodwill was first sung? If one of the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, or one of the wise men from the 
East, had been asked what the angels meant by saying. 
“On earth peace, goodwill toward men,” his brain would 
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have been much puzzled over the question. Some simple 
notion of peace of soul might have come to him, or of 
peace between a few individuals. The shepherds might 
have said that it meant the relief of Israel from his op- 
pressors. But peace on earth, as we think of it!—how 
could this simple child be supposed to have any possible 
relation to such a thing! Was it conceivable that the 
awful tyranny of arms then everywhere enthroned could 
be thrown down? None of those who came about the 
infant Jesus could even have proposed to tieir minds 
such a problem. Peace on earth, goodwill to men! Was 
it merely a piece of angelic mockery from the skies? 

The condition of the world at that time has often been 
called one of peace,—by what right I do not know. 
Milton has put the thought into his ‘‘Ode on the Nativ- 
ity.”’ But why was ‘‘no war nor battle sound heard the 
world around?” Why were the doors of the temple of 
Janus shut? Simply because one great, brutal power 
had its iron foot on the neck of all the rest. The sword 
was sheathed only because there were no more heads on 
which to use it. There were no more nations to subdue. 
All were down, at the feet of Rome. If you could have 
looked into the hearts of the peoples who had been robbed 
of their liberties, where anger and revenge forever blazed, 
you would have said that the condition was anything but 
peace, that the awful slaughters would soon enact them- 
selves again. There can be no peace where love is dead, 
where justice and liberty are trampled under foot. It 
was a black, angry, hopeless sky in which the angels 
sang their song of peace and goodwill. 

Christianity is the religion of peace, because it is the 
religion of love and justice. Even in Kant’s time, only 
one hundred years ago, it seemed as if it had proved a 
failure in both these aspects. The world never seemed 
more out of joint. ‘*Eternal Peace” was written in 1795, 
during the brief ‘*Peace of Basle,”—the first lull in that 
frightful storm of communism, aggression, wrath and 
carnage which swept over Europe from 1789 to 1815. 
Kant’s pen was scarcely dry when the storm burst again, 
with added fury. Eighteen hundred years had passed 
since Christianity first uttered its message of peace and 
goodwill. During this long period it had preached its 
principles of righteousness, love, benevolence and broth- 
erhood in Western Asia, through all Europe, and for 
more than a hundred years in the New World. Every 
winter the Christmas story had been told; every spring 
that of the resurrection. In a way, this teaching had ex- 
ercised an enormous influence, as every student of history 
knows. A number of evils it had driven out of European 
society,—gladiatorial shows, polygamy, slavery, private 
war. It had made multitudes of homes happy in the 
peace of God. It had in considerable measure created 
peace among individuals in their local relations, and even 
among groups of individuals near to each other or widely 
separated. But upon national walls of separation it had had 
no appreciable effect. Nations were still considered each 
otber’s natural enemies,—proper subjects for subjugation 
and humiliation. Only twice or three times before Kant 
had any one ventured to suggest the possibility of inter- 
national peace. War between nations had been con- 
demned as inhuman and unchristian by only a handful of 
Christians. By most, hatred of other nations was con- 


sidered a Christian virtue, and war against them the 


most glorious of callings. 
With the century which began with Kant’s ‘‘ Eternal 
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Peace,” an entirely new order of events began, in both 
social and international relations,—the fruit, of course, 
of all the seed sown previously. The chief general 
characteristic of the hundred years now closing has been 
the ceaseless struggle of the new order to supplant the 
old. The old has maintained itself so vigorously that 
many still believe that no progress has been made toward 
the eradication of the spirit of hatred and war and the 
establishment of goodwill and peace. Many of the 
bloodiest wars known to history have been waged in this 
century. Nearly five millions of soldiers are now under 
arms. More than fifteen millions more have been trained, 
and are ready to fall upon each other at any moment. 
The nations of Europe spend annually two-thirds of their 
income in preparing for war and paying the interest on 
their war debts. These debts have accumulated with 
frightful rapidity during the last quarter of a century, 
until at present they aggregate nearly thirty thousand 
millions of dollars. Implements of war were never sc 
numerous or so deadly as now. With their huge armies, 
their great fleets, their troublesome budgets, their hatreds 
and jealousies, the nations are constantly in a state of 
feverish dread and anxiety. Last winter, in Congress, a 
representative stood up in his place, and declared sol- 
emnly that, though eighteen Christian centuries have 
passed, yet no progress has been made toward the reign 
of peace and goodwill, using this argument to urge our 
country at once to militarize itself after the fashion of 
Europe. 

Is militarism ultimately to overrun the world and kill 
out forever the spirit of love and goodwill? If there 
were not facts of another order, it would seem so; and 
the angels’ song of peace might well grow silent. The 
new order of facts, indicating that the era of peace and 
goodwill, for men and nations, is not far away, may be 
thus briefly summarized :— 

1. The sense of justice, the disposition to treat one’s 
fellow-men in a way that is right and fair, has grown re- 
markably and become widely prevalent since the century 
began. This sentiment has manifested itself not only in 
individual acts of social righteousness, but also in im- 
proved laws and customs. Righteousness is the founda- 
tion of peace. 

2. Equally marked has been the expansion of the 
spirit of benevolence. The disposition and purpose to 
do one’s fellow-men good have prevailed in an entirely 
new way. A new and momentous fact has been the per- 
manent organization, for world-wide service, of religious 
and philanthropic work. Into this channel now flow 
millions of money from millions of loving hands. Love 
in united service is the creator of peace. 

3. Universal education, with its humanizing influences, 
had its origin in this same expanded spirit. Science has 
had a new birth, and has contributed greatly to the im- 
provement of human life. Education and science are 
cosmopolitan. They know no race, or national boundary, 
or prejudice. They are the messengers of peace. 

4. Liberty and free government have made great 
strides. Slavery and the slave trade have practically dis- 
appeared. Before Kant’s time popular government had 
had hardly an experimental existence. Now all the na- 


tions of the Western World are independent republics. 


Two republics have become permanent in Europe. The 
other European nations, with one or two exceptions, have 
developed constitutional methods until they are essen- 
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tially governments of the people. Liberty is the hand- 
maid of peace, and free governments will not long endure 
militarism. 

5. Increased commerce and travel, growing out of the 
general spirit of the century, have brought peoples into 
contact, made them acquainted, removed prejudices, 
created common interests, modified laws, international- 
ized capital, opened world-wide opportunities for labor. 
Commerce and travel demand peace. 

6. The Socialist labor movement, which originated in 
modern ideas of justice and fairness, and in the enlarged 
feeling of brotherhood, is, in its deeper, durable elements, 
a profound indication of the revulsion of modern thought 
and sentiment against the unreason and the brutalities 
of force and the selfishness which made these dominant. 
The union of labor the world over is one of the giants 
who are to pull down all the pillars of militarism. Labor 
hates war and loves peace. 

7. The century has had nothing more expressive of its 
characteristic spirit of justice, fairness and tenderness 
than the new place which it has given to woman, in edu- 
cation, in benevolent activities, in freedom of service. 
Her advancement is accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in the supremacy of the law of might. She is 
the queen of peace, which is certain to follow in the 
footsteps of her elevation. 

8. Our century has substituted law for the fist and the 
revolver, in the settlement of private disputes. The 
duel, which was in honor everywhere when the century 
opened, has been outlawed in all but one or two coun- 
tries calling themselves civilized, and is on the point of 
outlawry in these. 

9. The special philanthropy of peace has been perma- 
nently organized. Beginning in 1815, peace societies have 
been established, and grown in number and influence until 
their ideas and aims have taken hold of men of all 
classes, and made for themselves a permanent place in 
the press and in literature. Since the Paris Exposition, 
those societies have held an annual congress in different 
cities of the world. They have won the respect and co- 
They have 
their special organs of propaganda, and have created 
for themselves a central International Bureau at Berne. 
They are now recognized as a permanent feature of mod- 
ern humanitarian activity. They are powerfully aided in 
their work by that unique, eminently practical associa- 
tion in Europe known as the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, having now a membership of more than twelve 
hundred statesmen, coming from every European Parlia- 
ment. Special arbitration conferences, like that at Wash- 
ington in April last, and the annual conference at Lake 
Mohonk, have greatly strengthened the movement. 

10. The growing peace sentiment has also expressed 
itself in the numerous international arbitrations of the 
last hundred years. Before Kant’s time there had been 
nothing really deserving such a name. Since then, there 
have been nearly a hundred important cases, involving 
every sort of serious international dispute, participated in 
at one time or another by nearly all the governments of 
the world. The year just closing, which began with 
serious international disturbance, has been remarkable 
for this class of settlements, or arrangements for settle- 
ment. Chief of these has been the Venezuela case, but 
there have been no less than six others touching the re- 
lations of ten different nations. No dispute now arises 
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between civilized nations without the question: of arbi- 
tration being raised in connection with it. No fact 
could be more significant. 

The movement for the permanent legislative recognition 
of the principle of arbitration has begun already to cul- 
minate. Cobden, at the instigation of the peace socie- 
ties, started it in 1849. Henry Richard and Charles 
Sumner followed it up in the seventies. It has since 
made its way into many Parliaments. Several treaties 
have already been made between some of the smaller na- 
tions, agreeing to refer all questions in difference to arbi- 
tration. Switzerland has treaties of this kind with 
France, Ecuador and San Salvador. Spain and Hondu- 
ras have one. Belgium has like treaties with Venezuela, 
the Orange Free State, and Hawaii. More significant 
still, the two great English-speaking nations, which have 
many years been discussing the subject, are, as the recent 
message of President Cleveland declares, just about to 
enter into a general treaty of this kind, creating at the 
same time a court of arbitration as permanent as the 
treaty itself. 

The momentum of these great movements of our time 
has become at last irresistible. The old order of hate 
and violence must give way before the growing might of 
love and reason. Disarmament must soon take place 
by a process of natural decay, if it does not come amid 
the desolations of a social and international cataclysm 
which the tyranny of militarism is inviting. ‘*War is on 
its last legs.” Eternal peace is the early destiny of 
humanity. The angels’ song of peace and goodwill this 
Christmas may well seem more than prophecy. 


THE TERRIBLE EXIGENCIES OF WAR. 


Another very sad case was that of ‘‘Poor Harry.” 
I was walking from one hospital to another, when I saw a 
man digging what seemed to be a grave at the roadside. 

I stopped and spoke to him as he worked with his pick, 
axe and shovel, and said, ‘‘It looks to me like a grave 
thou art digging.”” He replied, ‘I am digging a grave.” 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘‘that is an extraordinary place for a 
grave—why is it not in the cemetery or churchyard ?” 

To which he replied that the grave he was digging was 
for ‘*a young man who was living and well.” 

From him and some ladies who gathered round me, I 
heard a part of the dismal history, which was afterwards 
corroborated, and completed the story of poor Harry, 
the only son of a widowed mother, far away in Minne- 
sota. 

His father had died in a fit of delirium tremens when 
he was a little infant. The mother had moved to a dis- 
tant part of the country, where he was not known, and 
carefully shielded her little boy and girl from knowing 
how their father died, and from ever tast ng the intoxi- 
cating draught. The boy had been all that a loving 
mother could wish till he grew up to be eighteen years of 
age, when the war broke out, and he enlisted in the army. 

Thinking she was doing a brave and right act, the poor 
widow gave up her only son, to fight for his country; and 
taking leave of him at the railway station, as he went to 
join his regiment, her parting charge, as she placed her 
little Bible in his hand, was, **Harry, do not neglect your 
Bible, do not neglect prayer, do not forget your Saviour, 
and remember your promise to your mother—you have 
promised me that you will never drink.” 


ir 
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Eight months had scarcely passed away after leaving 
his mother, till he was court-martialled and sentenced to 
be shot. He had been placed under a drinking captain, 
who had invited him to drink with him. For awhile, he 
steadily refused, saying, ‘‘I have promised my mother 
that I will never drink.” After a time it became evident 
that the vindictive-spirited captain resented his refusal to 
drink with him as an insult. One of the young soldier’s 
comrades said to him, *‘Harry, you are getting out with 
your captain, you had better not offend him or it will be 
worse for you.” Finding that he was losing his captain’s 
favor, Harry consulted a lady at whose house he some- 
times visited, who gave him this advice, after hearing the 
story of his promise to his mother and the captain’s invi- 
tation to him to drink: ‘Harry, if your mother knew all 
the circumstances, she would absolve you from your prom- 
ise. You know you need not drink to excess, but just 
take a glass with the captain, if he invites you again, to 
show good-fellowship.” Poor Harry followed the advice, 
and it was evident that he had inherited his father’s weak- 
ness. Nosooner had he tasted the intoxicating draught 
than he eraved for more, and, under its influence, soon 
lost all self-control, and rapidly ran his down-hill career, 
until, after frequent acts of insubordination and drunken- 
ness, he one day knocked his captain down, was tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to be shot. While I was 
listening to this sad story, unusual sights and sounds at- 
tracted my attention. 1 heard the approaching solemn 
death march of a company of soldiers, their muffled drums 
beating, who came and arranged themselves on one side 
of a square, another occupied a second side, and another 
a third side, and with the third in a wagon, seated upon 
his own coflin, a common pine box, was young Harry. 

The young soldier was led to a rising knoll, and twelve 
soldiers pJaced in front, armed with guns, taken up indis- 
criminately, six of which were loaded with bullets and six 
with blank cartridges, that they might not know who fired 
the fatal shots. I entreated the officer commanding to 
delay the execution of the sentence for twenty-four hours, 
that I might have time to hasten to Washington and re- 
port the case to our noble President, Abraham Lincoln. 
The officer refused to grant my request, and would not 
even allow me to speak to the prisoner, being urged on 
by the resentful captain, who had caused all poor Harry’s 
troubles, to the immediate execution of the sentence. The 
General remarked that there had been so much drunken- 
ness and insubordination among the soldiers, that they 
must make an example of Harry. Finding that I could 
not help him, I hastened away, but did not get out of 
hearing until the signal was given, and the shots fired that 
took away that young man’s life; and Harry fell covered 
with wounds inflicted by his own brothers-in-arms.. . . 
I went to Washington shortly after, and represented the 
case with several others to the Secretary of War, Edwin 
M. Stanton. That kind-hearted gentleman expressed 
much regret that such a circumstance should have trans- 
pired, *‘It is one of the terrible exigencies of war, and 
such things will happen in the best regulated armies.” 

My heart was lifted with the earnest petition, and I 
wished that all mothers and ministers of the Gospel would 
unite in the same— 


‘* Oh! hasten, great Father, the blest consummation, 
When nation shal) not lift up sword against nation, 
When war shall no more be the Christian’s vocation, 
When the spear shall be shivered, and broken the bow.”’ 
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BELGIUM AND INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION. 
Speech of Mr. Beernaert at the Interparliamentary Conference at 
Buda-Pesth. 


At its meeting last year at Brussels, the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference was so kind as to nominate me as its 
president. I eagerly take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to thank you anew, and this time in person, for this 
great honor which I appreciated very deeply. You know 
that, to my great regret, the condition of my health kept 
me away from Brussels. My place was taken by Chevalier 
Descamps. It is needless for me to recall to you the 
distinction with which he accomplished his task, and you 
have all appreciated as much as I the remarkable work 
with which he has since crowned his presidency. The 
Memorial to the powers on the organization of interna- 
tional arbitration has brought its author the felicitations 
of the European press of all parties, and with the report 
of Mr. Stanhope, it may be said that all the elements of 
the question which constitute our raison détre there find 
themselves set forth in brief both from the standpoint of 
history and from that of principle. These important docu- 
ments have been sent to the powers, and they afford for 
our deliberations this year an excellent and thoroughly 
practical basis. 

I wish, gentlemen, to give you an account, so far as 
concerns Belgium, of some facts which have taken place 
since our meeting in 1895. 

The sympathy of our country with international arbitra- 
tion has never been doubted. This sympathy is in some 
sense the necessary outcome of the neutrality which con- 
stitutes the axis of the laws of its existence, which it has 
always scrupulously respected. Belgium has more than 
once proved its sympathy by its acts, some of which 1 
may be permitted to recall, all the more because they 
date from a period when, as Chevalier Descamps has just 
reminded you, I had the dangerous honor of being at the 
head of affairs. 

In 1884 we inserted an arbitral clause in a treaty 
with Venezuela, and there is a similar agreement in our 
treaty of the 5th of March, 1887, with the Republic of 
Ecuador. 

About the same time we took an earnest and active part 
in the negotiations which ended in the organization of the 
great international institutions of the Universal Postal 
Union and the Railroad Transportation Union. You know 
that the acts which established these (the 14th of October, 
1890, and the 4th of July, 1891), contain a provision for 
recourse to arbitration, in terms which leave nothing to be 
desired. 

On ground essentially political, which concerned us in 
a special way, the same result was brought about at the 
Conference of Berlin, in February, 1885, for the regu- 
lation of affairs in Africa; and the young Congo State, 
founded at that time under our auspices, has of its own 
accord inserted an arbitral clause in the international 
agreements which it has since made, notably in its treaty 
with Switzerland in 1889. 

Our present ministry holds views of the same kind, and 
arbitral clauses have been inserted in our treaties of 1894 
with the Orange Free State, and of 1895 with Greece, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 

More recently still we made a new effort in the same 
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direction. During negotiations with Japan for the con- 
clusion of a treaty of commerce, Belgium asked to have 
inserted in it a clause providing for recourse to arbitra- 
tion. But Japan was not willing to depart from the form 
of her international treaties concluded with other coua- 
tries, notably with Germany, and thus the provision for 
arbitration was set aside, contrary to the wish of our 
country. 

You see, gentlemen, that I was right in saying to you 
that our sympathy for international arbitration is not only 
lively and persistent, but, which is rarer and more profit- 
able, that it is also active. It remains for our govern- 
ment to take its stand squarely in favor of the order of 
ideas indicated by the previous deliberations of the Iater- 
parliamentary Conference, whose formula was so clearly 
set forth in the resolutions drawn up at Brussels. 

Soon after the close of our Conference in 1895, one of 
the members of the Chamber, Mr. Lorand, announced to 
Mr. de Burlet, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, his in- 
tention to interpellate him on this subject at the opening of 
the following session, and Mr. de Burlet accepted this 
interpellation in a most encouraging way. But unfortu- 
nately a serious malady compelled him to resign his office 
and to quit political life. His successor, Mr. de 
Favereau, expressed the wish to have the interpellation 
put off until he should have had time to get acquainted 
with the affairs of his department. The interpellation 
will take place, I think, at the opening of the next legisla- 
tive session. I do not think that I shall go too far in 
saying that our Conference may count in advance upon a 
favorable response from Brussels. 

But in matters of this kind, the good will of a little 
country like ours is of little importance. It is rather 
upon you, gentlemen, the Deputies of the great European 
nations, met here in such large numbers, that the duty 
devolves of securing the realization of the most important 
steps of progress of which the end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury could boast. This century has seen much accom- 
plished, but its sun will set on many an unsolved enigma. 


THE RECRUDESCENCE OF SAVAGERY. 


The Manchester Guardian, commenting on the autum- 
nal meeting of the London Peace Society on November 


3rd, says: 

‘*It is one of our English mysteries that bodies like 
the Peace Society should be regarded by two Englishmen 
out of three with something like a smile, and that they 
should be able to enlist as speakers so few of the great 
ones of the earth—no bishops, no eminent philosophers 
or men of letters, and no great statesmen. The common 
view is that members of Peace Societies are amiable 
enthusiasts who hope and try for something that will 
never be, and that one does not show the virility of one’s 
mind and the hardness of one’s common sense unless 
one dismisses their aims as Utopian. This belief, or 
rather custom, is almost as firmly established now as the 
custom, fashionable between 1861 and 1864, of accepting 
any anecdote of Lincoln’s coarseness and the general 
brutality and lowness of the Northern leaders, or the 
earlier custom, common to all countries at one time or 
another, of assuming that without the institution of 
slavery, human society would be crippled. 

*“ As a matter of fact, the Peace Society is only a body 
of men who see clearly and say loudly that civilized coun- 
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tries should make a point of hastening the progress of 
civilization, as far as they can, on the road which civili- 
zation has followed since it began. To induce men to 
abandon fighting, as the chief or the only business of 
their lives, and as the most reputable way of settling 
their disputes, has been the most distinct of all the 
achievements of civilization. _Mommsen says that in the 
ancient world one had to be either the hammer or the 
anvil. Macaulay described an age a little later as a time 
when men were divisible into beasts of burden and beasts 
of prey. One has only to read a few pages of Froissart 
to learn how entirely satisfactory the old ideal still was 
to the public opinion of his time ; that is to say, to a pub- 
lic opinion directed by the beasts of prey. 

‘* We have at length arrived at such a pitch of humane 
feeling that warfare for warfare’s sake is not held to be 
respectable anywhere but among the more martial of the 
native African tribes, and a sovereign who, like Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV., gave it out as a maxim of policy ‘to 
busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels’ would have 
some very hard things said, if not done, to him in several 
countries of Europe. 

** All this progress is due to the working in people’s 
minds of just those ideas to which members of Peace 
Societies still persist in giving expression, in a world 
which is fortunately no longer the world of Frederick the 
Great, or Louis XIV., but which has not left that world 
so far behind it as it sometimes thinks. 

**On the whole, we should say that both England and 
America have become decidedly more Jingo in feeling 
during the last few years. It would not matter so much 
if the distemper were a mere popular fever, for then it 
would run its short and severe course, like other fevers, 
and be gone. But in recent years there have been per- 
sistent efforts on the part of clever manipulators of 
phrases, and, to a certain extent, of ideas, to give a 
show of philosophical basis to what is really a recrudes- 
cence of savagery. 

‘*When France and Germany were jockeyed into a 
war arranged by politicians, the fact was dressed up by 
able theorists in handsome Hegelian phrases about the 
growth of a nation to self-consciousness, till an almost 
epic air was given to an event compounded of a great folly 
and a great crime. 

‘* Now that our own Governments have for twelve 
years been frantically laying hands, as Lord Rosebery 
says, on every patch of land which its native owners 
could not keep from us, and have jeopardised our repu- 
tation and perhaps our safety by exercising an equivocal 
title to the continued occupation of Egypt, there have 
arisen whole schools of taking writers to show that we 
are fulfilling the divine destiny of the world by pocketing 
whatever we think worth having. 

“Though not an Englishman, Captain Mahan, the 
authority on sea power, has been good enough, as a 
kind of cosmopolitan Jingo, to frame a theory which will 
justify anything. Captain Mahan, a little time ago, 
gave it as his ruling that to discuss the morality of our 
occupation of Egypt was as little to the point as to dis- 
cuss ‘the morality of an earthquake.’ The notion is, of 
course, common enough in England, but it is not often 
formulated so pointedly. To the Jingo theorist of this 
school any act of national aggression stands excused, 
and better than excused, if only it be the action of a 
superior against an inferior race or political organism. 


‘ 
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It is then of the nature of an earthquake or cyclone, an 
operation of natural forces which it is of no use to dis- 
cuss or reprove in terms of morality, since it is essential- 
ly non-moral, and belongs to a world to which moral 
principles are as in applicable as the principles of Eco- 
nomics are to Astronomy. 

‘¢ The American Jingo calls himself a cyclone and the 
British Jingo calls himself an apostle, but there is this 
much common to the two—that each of them repudiates 
the obligation to discriminate between this and that pro- 
posal for an act of aggression, on the ground that this 
proposal is dishonest, or oppressive, or incompatible 
with treaties, and that the other is not so. Both types 
of Jingo—the cyclonic and the apostolic—hold that any 
act of aggression derives a certain rightness from the 
fact that it is their country that commits it. They grant 
themselves general dispensations on the ground that they 
are what they choose to call themselves, whether it be 
natural forces or divine agents. 

‘¢ This is really the doctrine, in one or the other of its 
two alternative expressions, which has, it seems to us, 
gained much ground in England during the recent period 
of fair or foul ‘colonial expansion.’ Can one imagine 
what a world it would be, if it were the doctrine inspiring 
the foreign policy of all nations? 

‘* With such doctrines in the air, and more noisily ad- 
vertised every year by all the rant and gush of Trafalgar- 
days and Sedan anniversaries and Fourths of July, all 
credit is due to the sane and patriotic people who, in 
Peace Societies, do their best to keep civilization moving 
in its old and right course.” 


‘«Every country has its fits of Jingoism. The Athenians 
had such a fit when they rushed into the Sicilian expedi- 
tion that ruined them. The French had an attack of it 
when they shouted @ Berlin, and lost Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Now-the Jingo is thirsting for some tropical 
jangle in Africa where white men cannot live; now for a 
Pacific island, the savage natives of which can only exist 
by eating each other; now for some region of eternal 
snows in Asia. Nothing satisfies his strange earth hun- 
ger. A more silly, swaggering, blustering creature than 
this Press drummer never existed. His ignorance in all 
matters appertaining to our foreign relations is positively 
phenomenal, and this is only equalled by his conceit in 
himself. One day he throws down the gauntlet to 
America, another day to France, another day to Ger- 
many, and another day to all three. When he is not 
swaggering, he is cringing. If he finds that a foreign 
country is not frightened by his blatant abuse, he humbly 
turns to the Power that he has reviled on the previous 
day ard proposes to it our alliance. The Press Jingo 


always reminds me of a magpie. There is the same per- 
nicious greed and the same solemn air of being the wis- 
est of creatures. This sort of gassy, vaunting fool has 
existed in every nation. In England, since the Liberal 
Party was tricked into adopting the foreign policy of its 
opponents, he has raved without restraint. I have per- 


sistently protested against the capture of the Liberal 
Party by the Jingoes, and I woula have Liberals return 
to the old faith.”—Mr. Labouchere. 


January, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Wuat THE WorLp’s A-SEEKING. 
Trine. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
This beautifully written, beautifully printed, beautifully 

bound book, has just been laid on our table. It is a 

study of the problem of the conquest of self and the en- 

thronement of love. The following admirable passage 
is a fine rendering of the spirit of the whole book : 

‘* Why, there is nothing that can stand before this won- 
derful transmuting power of love. So far even as the 
enemy is concerned, I may not be to blame if I have an 
enemy ; but I am to blame if I keep him as such, especially 
after I know of this wonderful trausmuting power. Have I 
then an enemy, I will refuse, absolutely refuse, to recog- 
nize him as such ; and instead of entertaining the thoughts 
of him that he entertains of me, instead of sending him 
like thought- forces, I will send him only thoughts of love, 
of sympathy, of brotherly kindness, and magnanimity. 
But a short time it will be until he feels these and is in- 
fluenced by them. Then in addition I will watch my op- 
portunity, and whenever I can, I will even go out of my 
way to do him some little kindness. Before these forces 
he can not stand, and by and by I shall find that he who 
to-day is my bitterest enemy is my warmest friend and it 
may be my stanchest supporter.” 


A History or tHe Unirep States. A new Text- Book for 
Schools. By William A. Mowry and Arthur May 
Mowry. Boston, New York and Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 


This is the most recent of the school histories of the 
United States prepared from the standpoint of the social, 
political, educational, moral and industrial progress of 
the country, without undue stress laid on the wars in 
which it has been involved. The causes of the wars are 
explained, and the general courses of the military opera- 
tions. No history can avoid consideration of these. The 
great problems of the nation’s growth are treated in a 
large and sympathetic way. The work is clear and simple 
in style. It is handsomely illustrated, among the illus- 
trations being portraits of many of the men who have 
been prominent in our history. There are three or four 
battle-pictures, which might possibly have been spared, 
though to our thinking their hideousness in character will 
not make war seem at all attractive. The book is well 
executed from every standpoint. It has been prepared 
by men thoroughly competent from long experience in 
educational work, and thoroughly in sympathy with the 
great pacific purposes which have controlled, and ought 
to continue to control our nation’s development. Dr. 
William A. Mowry has for many years been one of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society, ard is an active 
supporter of the movement for permanent international 
arbitration. The book ought to find a place in a large 
number of schools. 


By Ralph Waldo 


Ripans Tabules. 
Ripans Tabules: at druggists. 
Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 
Ripans Tabules cure headache, 
Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules assist digestion. 
Ripans Tabules cure bad breath. 
Ripans Tabules cure biliousness, 
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1897. 
The Advocate of Peace 
has For Sale 


A New Franklin Typewriter, 

A New Munson Typewriter, 

A New Home Climax Sewing 
Machine. 


ALL BRAN NEW. 


These Machines can be bought at very Low Prices. 


APPLY AT ONCE. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that Contain 
Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell and com- 
pletely derange the whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. In buy- 
ing Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It 
is taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
ke Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


NO INCUBATOR 


and pay-for it before giving it 
a trial. 

The firm who is afraid to let you try their 

incubator before buying it has no faith in 

their machine. We will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL. 


NOT A CENT until tried, and a child can run it 
with 5 minutes attention a day. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost you 5 cents and give 
$100 worth of practical information on poultry and 
neubators and the money there is in the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25c. N. B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poaltry and 25 cents and we will send 
ou “ The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair ?? a book of 180 sub- 
ects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 704, Delaware City Del. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 


Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 


SOUTHERN HEROES ; or rue Frienps In War Time. 
An account of the sufferings and loyalty of the 
Friends in the South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. $2.00, postpaid. Liberal 
discount to ministers. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story of William Penn’s 
*“*Great Treaty” with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Fourure. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


THE LIVING AGE. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. A Weekly Magazine of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, giving yearly 3500 double column octavo pages of matter 
(making four large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 

It is issued EVERY SATURDAY, and contains articles of standing 
interest. 

THE LIVING AGE embraces the productions of the Ablest Living 
Writers in all departments of Literature, including Fiction and Poetry, 
Art, Science and Politics, History, Biography and Discovery; giving an 
amountof reading unapproached by any other periodical in the 
world, or the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day. 

To still further enhance its value and efficiency, extend its scope and 
increase its usefulness, the publishers have arranged for the addition of 


Several New Features for 1897. 
These include, Ist. The publication of occasional translations of note- 
worthy articles from the French, German, Spanish and Italian Reviews 
and Magazines. 2d. Theadditionofa_ 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
Containing three departments, viz. : 


Readings from American Magazines, Readings from New 
Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


The number for Novy. 14th, No. 2732, contains the opening chapters of a 
New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 


translated especially for THe Livine AGE. 

The same issue contains articles by Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Fiinders 
Petrie, and other eminent writers; translations from the French and 
Spanish, with Essays and Reviews from the latest British periodicals. 
‘also a Thirty-two Page Supplement as described above. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at 6.00 a year, free of Postage. Single numbers 
15 cents. 

To New Subscribers for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the weekly 
numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent 

ratis. 

5 The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. For $7.75 the 
Living Age and Leslie’s Weekly. 

For $3.50 The Living Age, and Harper's Monthly; or for $9.00 The 
Living Age and Century; or for $8.70 Atlantic Monthly, Harper's 
Bazaar or Harper's Weekly; or for 8.00 The Living Age and any 
$3.00 Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206 Boston. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 


The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 


National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 


Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 


The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Fliteraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 


Do not be deceived by 
ie, finish an 


think you can get the best 

MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINE 
for a mere song. Buy from reliable manufacturers 
that have gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing. There is none in the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty in appearance, or has 
as many improvements as the NEW HOME 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 


ORANGE, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Union SQUARE, N.Y. 
CuicaGco, ILL. St, Lours,Mo. Daas, TEXas. 
FRaNcISCO,CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
160 Tremont St., Boston, 


January, 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & C0., Proprietors. 


PRESIDENT. 


EVERETT O. FISK, . . 4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 
MANAGERS. 
4 Ashburton Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton Boston, Mass. 
MARTHA HOAG,.......- 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
HELEN G. EAGER,...... 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


SOPHIA D. THURMOND,. . . 1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 
L.R. HALSEY, ...... . 855 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
W. 0. MeTAGGART, 25 King St., West, Toronto, Can, 
J.D. ENGLE, . . . . 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. M. McAFEE, . 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. M, MATTOON, 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
SUTTON; 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Col. 
©. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual 
free. We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 
$6,000,000.00. 


Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented, and all 
Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 
provements. Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
you desire. We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Typewriter and also for catalogue. Do not fail to inter- 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CoO., 
12A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE 2423 BOSTON. 
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